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among the factors with which it deals, and therefore in the se- 
curing of new products of these factors. 

The second question could have been put only on the ground of 
the foregone conclusion of a negative answer to the first. 

The answer to the third question is, I think, contained in the 
statement already made as to the nature of progress, the develop- 
ment of new imperatives, etc. This point is, however, most lucidly 
brought out in the foregoing note by Professor Baldwin when he 
shows that the apparent opposition between the ethical and the 
cosmical processes lies in the fact that " the progressively built up 
content" (that is, the conversion of the "ought" into the "is" 
and the setting up of "another content for further desire") is ob- 
served in the one case from the point of view of "novelty," and 
in the other, of "history;" that the one view is " prospective" 
and the other "retrospective;" that the ethical process and the 
cosmic process represent "the same series" read respectively for- 
ward and backward, the difference being in the point of view. 

In other words, the ideal (itself constantly developed by experi- 
ence) ever tends to become the real. 

Frances Emily White. 

The Woman's Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 

mr. ritchie on free-will and responsibility. 

There is a passage in Mr. Ritchie's discussion of " Free-Will 
and Responsibility," in the last number of the Journal, which tempts 
me to make a few observations, because he very naively assumes an 
antithesis where there is none. There would be no reason for speak- 
ing of it were it not that so many people are constantly led astray 
by the negligence of philosophers who set up for men's guides and 
are often as blind as their followers. I mean no disrespect by this 
language, but only to speak strongly in regard to the almost univer- 
sal habit of discussing complicated problems without respecting the 
necessity of analysis and without any attempt to evade the bogs of 
equivocation. Let me quote the passage and then comment upon it. 

" People sometimes speak as if ' free-will' were not true, or at least were in- 
capable of being proved true, and yet were, in this same sense, a doctrine neces- 
sary for morality, a useful lie. Now this is a somewhat dangerous attitude of 
mind, which accepts a fundamental contradiction between science and morality. 
But is it so certain that the free-will doctrine is more favorable to the interests 
of morality than the necessitarian? Robert Owen urged the doctrine of neces- 
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sitarianism in the interests of his endeavors after social reform. The free-will 
doctrine, — the notion that at any moment any human being is ' free' to choose 
between right and wrong, and that all moral evil and a great part of the physical 
evil in the world are due entirely to the wrong choice of individuals who might 
equally have chosen rightly, — this notion has undoubtedly helped to blind people 
to the necessity of putting individuals in good surroundings, of giving them strong 
motives to choose rightly. . . . The idea that at any moment we are free to choose 
aright leads to a neglect of the fact that habits are gradually, though silently, grow- 
ing up which may make it almost impossible for us to choose a year hence in the 
way in which we may be able to choose now," etc. (July number, pp. 427,428.) 

A very long discussion might be carried on about various con- 
ceptions and propositions in this and other passages of the article 
from which I have quoted, but I mean to limit myself to one or 
two. It is quite evident that Mr. Ritchie here assumes an antithe- 
sis between " the free-will doctrine and the necessitarian doctrine." 
But taking his conception of necessitarianism as indicated in the 
reference to Robert Owen in comparison with free-will as capacity 
to "choose between right and wrong," I must wholly deny the 
antithesis. There is no opposition between the capacity for alter- 
native choice, and the existence of any amount of limitations or 
restraints reposed upon human action. We can get this opposition 
only by conceiving "freedom" to mean exemption from restraint, 
or exemption from the consequences of choice, and this is the idea 
in Mr. Ritchie's mind at times. But it is at the same time con- 
fused with the notion of capacity for alternative choice, velleity, 
as I choose to call it, as shown in the constant allusion to " choice." 
Now, I have only to remark that responsible freedomists do not 
always take this conception of freedom, though I admit that they 
do not respect analysis and definition in their discussions as often 
as they should. The necessitarianism which they oppose is not 
that which advocates limitations to impunity in choice, but which 
denies the capacity of choice at all in the sense that it is between 
equal motives. Moreover, Robert Owen is not a person to quote 
seriously in the discussion of a philosophic problem like this. He 
knew nothing about the psychological and philosophical meaning 
of the question as discussed from the time of Plato to Kant. Like 
all charlatans in philosophy, he picked up the first conception he 
found and confused ordinary minds by intensifying equivocations 
which it should have been his business to evade. Nobody need 
dispute his doctrine of "necessitarianism" as here indicated. We 
should simply laugh at the ignorance which mistook it for true 
philosophic necessitarianism. It is this that is utterly incompatible 
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with morality, simply because it renders any sort of voluntary ad- 
justment to environment impossible, and consequently responsibility 
and corrective punishment. I see absolutely no reason for discus- 
sing this threadbare question of free-will and responsibility unless 
we distinguish carefully between the various meanings of the term. 
We can never get to any satisfactory conclusion whatever until we 
do so. The contradictions, paradoxes, and confusion so often 
complained of as making the problem insoluble are nothing more 
nor less than the result of equivocations, which it is the first busi- 
ness of the philosopher to get rid of. They are due either to in- 
tellectual indolence or an imperfect knowledge of logic and psy- 
chology, and nothing is so annoying as to see men arranging them- 
selves on two sides of the question when there are probably as 
many as half a dozen sides to it or more. Of course, it would not 
make any difference, were it not that readers who have to rely upon 
authority for their convictions are constantly led astray by half 
truths and ally themselves with false movements for the lack of the 
means to protect themselves against illusions. Those who do not 
realize the equivocations in the discussion draw conclusions in re- 
gard to responsibility that would easily be avoided if they were 
warned about the ambiguity of the premises. 

James H. Hyslop. 
Columbia College. 
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Aspects of the Social Problem. Edited by Bernard Bosanquet. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1895. 

This interesting book, as the preface tells us, is meant to fill a 
gap — the gap between trained observation in the social field and 
reasonable theory. The trained observation is represented by a 
dozen lectures or papers by Miss H. Dendy, Mr. C. S. Loch, and 
Mrs. M. M. McCallum, which are full of the reality which comes 
of direct personal contact with social fact, and the theory by six 
chapters which are admirable specimens of the firm philosophic 
touch, reassuring earnestness, and cultivated, clear-headed sincerity 
of Mr. Bernard Bosanquet. It would, however, be an injustice to 
treat these aspects as two, and most of all an injustice to writers 
with whom it is a conviction that facts, however impressively 
arrayed, are, apart from theory, barren if not misleading, and 



